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wheel having come full circle, our moral indignation at political
'reaction/ while Byron, in the twenties, reflects the disillusion
seemingly inseparable from any disinterested intervention in
the politics of Greece. But these ephemeral writings survive by
reason of their political interest; they are, with few exceptions,
without literary importance. The creative effort of these tre-
mendous years lay in quite other directions. The lyrical
ballads, Coleridge's Shakespearian criticism, the first novels
of Jane Austen, Scott, and Disraeli, the odes of Keats, the
political philosophy of John Stuart Mill, reflect a secure age
and an assured income with a clarity which serves to remind
us, to quote a profound observation of EL A. L. Fisher, that
while the Russian revolution of 1917 was an attack on property,
the French revolution of 1789 was only an attack on privilege.
And in any case the French Revolution was brought quickly
under control by the French themselves.

Napoleon himself was no social but only a political revolu-
tionary, neither a Hitler nor a Stalin but a Mussolini of genius.
He offered no deliberate threat to the social or economic
foundation of society. His wars were begun, like the wars of
the ancien rlgime^ to extend the area of French jurisdiction, not
to promote a revolution in defiance of jurisdiction. Napoleon
rescued France from the revolution and he was far from wishing
to impose it on the rest of the world. Unfortunately, in the
process of conquering half the world, Napoleon became the
Man of Destiny, who had destroyed the lawgivers and therefore
became himself the law. It was this assumption of unlimited
military and political power over all Europe which Pitt and
his successors fought, but it was the logic of events, not the
will of the protagonists, which made the war decisive for the
nineteenth century. If we had lost the war France would have
been supreme in Europe and America. When she lost it, we
became so. But the war had not begun as a fight for political,
economic, and military supremacy but as a challenge to
usurpation. Its results, which were cataclysmic, were un-
intended, although they Could have been foreseen because they
followed from the pattern necessarily imposed on the war by
the opposition of a great military continental power and an
island power whose whole strength was on the sea.